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PARISH CHURCH OF ST. FELICITAS, 
PHILLACK. 


Tue following account of a Cornish church, 
one of the most ancient in Britain, has been 
printed and hung up within the building 
itself for the information of parishioners 
and visitors ; but it seems well worth while 
to give these curious and interesting par- 
ticulars to a wider public than is likely to 
find them out 7 situ :— 

This church and its surroundings have 
an interest which runs back for many 
hundreds of years. It is unknown when a 
church was first built on this site, but the 
Labarum in the gable of the porch is pro- 
bably of the fifth century. In the whole of 
England but nine or ten of these monograms 
remain, of which six are in Cornwall. Chris- 


tianity is said to have been brought into 
these parts about 450 A.D. by missionaries, 
sent by St. Patrick, who landed at Riviere. 
Of this company were St. Piala (the original 


Saint of Phillack) and St. Gwithian, or 
'St. Gothian. The first church may have 
been built by some of this missionary band, 
or by some of the first converts, in memory 
of St. Piala, who, tradition says, was 
martyred at Riviere. Ever since those days 
a church has stood on the same spot in 
Phillack. The original building in course 
of time gave place to a Norman structure 
which, to judge by the few pieces of stone- 
work left, would have been of the eleventh 
century. Of this church remain the pillars 
and capitals of the tower arch, a piece of a 
capital built into the wall of the vestry 
(inside), and the font. This last underwent 
a good deal of “treatment” in 1856-7. 
The Norman clergy, knowing nothing of the 
Celtic saints, substituted St. Felicitas for 
St. Piala. 

-The Norman church in its turn gave 
place to another building in the fifteenth 
century, when the tower was raised up, and 
one Norman arch at the north-west end 
of the nave was left standing. What this 
arch was like, probably, may be seen by 
paying a visit to Lelant Church. In course 
of time the fifteenth-century building fell 
into a very bad state of repair, and it became 
necessary to take it down and rebuild it. 
This was done in 1856-7. The nave, chancel, 
and north aisle were lengthened, and the 
south aisle was built, being an extension 
eastward of a transept known as the “‘ Bod- 
riggy Aisle.’ The seating accommodation 
was increased from 153 to 320. In the course 
of taking down the walls much that was of 
interest was brought to light. A small 
granite altar slab, measuring 2 ft. 9} in. by 
1 ft. 8iin., 4in. thick at the ends, and 3} in. 
thick in the centre, and having the five 
consecration crosses, was discovered in the 
foundations of the north wall. Near this 
was a rude phial of white glass containing 
some dark, blood-coloured liquid. In the 
jsame wall was found an ancient British 
| granite monolith about 5 ft. by 2 ft., with 
_an inscription in minuscules, which has been 
deciphered as ‘“Clotualus Mobratti’’ (or 
Mogratti)—‘“‘ Clotualus, son of Mobrattus ” 
(or Mograttus). This person, supposed to 
have been a British prince, is not men- 
tioned in history. The bottle, with its 
contents, was replaced in the north wall. 
The altar slab was taken up, and used for 
many years as a credence table, but in 1906 
it was placed in the centre of the altar, and 
rededicated by the Bishop of St. Germans 
to its original purpose. This slab, from its 
rude workmanship, may be of the eleventh 
century, and, if so, would have been the 


| 

| 
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altar of the Norman church. The underside 
has never been cut, and it was probably 
bedded on a masonry column, like the old 
Roman altars. The monolith was removed 
to the wall of the old vestry in the church- 
vard. Many pieces of the old roof-timbers 
have been preserved. They may be seen in 
the frame of the altar and reredos, in the 
wall-plate of the sanctuary, in the roof 
of the porch, and on the organ case. The 
panels of the pulpit are portions of an old 
roodsecreen. Similar carving may be seen 
in Gwinear Church. At the foot of the 
tower on the south stde is a coped stone 
the lid of a stone coffin cut in the shape of the 
ridge of a roof. Such stones are very rare, 
and this, in its workmanship, is one of the 
oldest, going back, it may be, as far as the 
fifth or sixth century. The stone is now 
only about two-thirds of its original length. 
In the vestry wall (inside) the flat cover of 
a stone coffin is imbedded. It has a raised 
cross, with two foliations, running along its 
whole length. 

The churchyard cross was placed in its 
present position in 1857. Till that date it 
stood about 20 yards to the east of where 
it now stands. It was sunk in the ground 
nearly up to the head. It is remarkable for 
the bold relief in which the figure on the 
front is cut, for the rudeness of the inter- 
laced work on each side of the stem, for the 
ear on each side of the head, and for the two 
lower holes, which are not pierced through. 
In the left-hand side of the lychgate. when 
entering the churchyard, is a stone on 
which a figure has been very crudely cut— 
perhaps a copy of that on the cross. Several 
pieces of old stonework are imbedded in the 
outer walls of the church and vestry. 

The list of rectors hung on the pillar near 


the font is worthy of attention. It shows 
an unbroken succession from 1257 A.D. 


to the present time, which proves the his- 
torical continuity of the Church of England 
through all those years. The east window, 
which takes its subject from the * Te Deum,’ 
represents our Blessed Lord. the King of 
Glory, adored by apostles, prophets, martyrs 
(amongst whom is St. Piala), and the Holy 
Catholic Church (St. Kenstec, a Cornish 
bishop, representing the British Church). 
The intertwining vine symbolizes the unity of 
Christ and His Chureh throughout all ages. 
From what has been written above it will 
be seen that from the fifth century to the 
present time Phillack Church has_ borne 
unbroken testimony to “the Faith that 
was once (for all) delivered to the saints.” 
Net Mezzo. 


CHARLES GORE OF WEIMAR. 


SOME years ago, in reading the interesting 
volumes ‘A Grand Duchess: the Life of 
Anna Amalia, Duchess of Saxe-Weimar- 
Hisenach, and the Classical Circle of Weimar.” 
by Frances Gerard (the pseudonym of Miss 
Geraldine Fitzgerald), 1902, I came across 
some passages relating to an English family 
called Gore. which settled there about 1791. 
and became “* part and parcel of the inner 
Court circle” (i. 197). They were sur- 
rounded in mystery. says the biographer, 
nothing can be ascertained about them ; 
they faded out of the Weimar chronicles, 
and some money left by one of them to the 
town could never be realized ‘‘in conse- 
quence of all trace of the Gores being lost *’ 
(2b., i. 299-300). This piqued my curiosity, 
more especially as I read (7., ii. 569) that 
the ducal library at Weimar contained their 
collection of books, numbering 900 volumes. 
I longed to know the nature of the volumes 
and the history of the man who had spent 
most of the years of a long life on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and the last of them in the 
thick of the Napoleonic troubles. 


It happened that in the summer of 1911 
a connexion of mine, Mr. J. R. Hobhouse. 
was staying at Weimar, and I enlisted his 
services in the Gore investigations. Through 
his instrumentality the learned official at 
the head of the ducal library favoured me 
in the most courteous manner with the 
details of the books which formerly belonged 
to the Gores. Herr Paul von Bojanowski 
writes as follows :— 

“On Charles Gore’s death his books were 
purchased by Duke Carl August, after they had 
been examined by the then librarian Vulpius. 
His report on them, dated 26th June, 1807, and 
still among the records (Vulp., vol. G4), runs :-— 

“*T have found that its chief strength lies, 
as was to be expected, in works in the English 
language: the rest are written in French, with 
the exception of some classical books and some 
fine editions of Italian poets. There are in this 
little library beautiful first editions of books of 
travel with copperplates, excellent works on 
navigation shipbuilding, a few military 
works, particularly on the English war in India, 
collections of Indian views, antiquarian disser- 
tations, good books on English history and the 
description of Great Britain, and about 60 volumes 
of romance.’ 

*Vulpius gives the total number of volumes 
as 1886, and their value as 700 thaler (2100 marks). 

“According to entries in the records (14th 
January, 1808) the works placed in the ducal 
library numbered 879, and 78 works were assigned 
to the Duke’s military library. The rest seem 
to have been disposed of as duplicates, There 


is no list of all Gore’s books extant, nor even of 
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the books incorporated in the ducal library, but 
there is among the records a list of those assigned 
to the military library. 

“Shortly before his death Gore presented 
numerous portfolios and volumes containing 
views and sketches of ships to the Duke Carl 
August as a memento. These were afterwards 
placed in the library (cf. entry in the catalogue, 
Thurmbibhothek, vol. T.). 

* As a memorial of Gore, the Duke Carl August 
had a bust of him made by the sculptor Weisser, 
which is now in the library. There is also in the 
library a smal! picture showing Gore at breakfast 
ina farmhouse during the siege of Mainz. It is 
hy his friend the painter Georg Melchior Kraus.” 

So much for the Gore library at Weimar. 
The question now arises—Who was_ its 
owner % The certificate of his burial at 
Weimar xtates that he was born at South- 
ampton in Hampshire, and that at the time 
of his death in January, 1807, he was 80 
years old. Goethe in his account of Philipp 
Hackert gives a memoir of Gore, with the 
statement that he was born on 5 Dee., 1729, 
at Horkotow, Yorkshire, and, with the 
necessary correction of a misprint, this 
statement seems to be accurate. This 
should be Horkstow in Lincolnshire, and 
the parish register of that place records his 
baptism on 14 Dec. Charles Gore, who 
died there on 7 Dec., 1754 (vide Gent. 
May., 1754,), and was buried on 8 Dec., 
was probably his father. Goethe's state- 
ment as to his birthplace is corroborated by 
the fact that on his daughter’s marriage, 
in 1775, Gore was described as of ‘‘ Lincoln- 
shire.” 

He ix said by Goethe to have been de- 
scended from a prominent family, one of 
his ancestors having been Lord Mayor of 
London—presumably Sir William Gore, who 
obtained that dignity in 1702. His father, 
Charles Gore, was the youngest of three 
brothers, the other two being members of 
Parliament. He was director of the English 
factory at Hamburg when Mar!borough 
commanded the English troops on the Conti- 
nent. The Duke showed him marked atten- 
tion. and, on the Duke’s disgrace, Gore 
quarrelled with his brothers, who were 
followers of Harley, and settled in York- 
shire (Lincolnshire), buying an estate, and 
marrying rather late in life. Seven children 
were born to him, and Charles Gore, the 
third child, was the only son. He was 
educated, according to Goethe, in West- 
minster School. This is confirmed by 
Mr. Barker, who informs me that Gore was 
admitted in February, 1742/3, and placed 
in the third form in the under school. For 
several years he was in the counting-house 
of his uncle, John Gore, a banker, but 


abandoned commerce, which he disliked, on 
marrying, about 1753, a young heiress, 
whom he had first met on a visit to his 
friends inthe country. Several of his children 
were baptized at Horkstow, and he was 
subsequently described as of Devanner, co. 
Radnor, and New Burlington Street, London. 
There were four daughters, the second of 
whom died young. 


Shipping was Gore's hobby. During 
his father’s lifetime he remained in 
the country, devoting himself to ship- 


building and mechanical construction, and 
then settled for ten or twelve years at 
Southampton, where several ships were 
built from his models. One of them, ‘* The 
Snail,” was admired by all seamen for the 
beauty of its lines and the celerity of its 
movements. He took in her the King’s 
brothers, the Dukes of York, Gloucester, 
and Cumberland, for a trip to Spithead, 
Portsmouth, the Isle of Wight, and other 
places in the neighbourhood. 

It was Gore’s habit to spend the summer 
in sailing around the coasts of England with 
the fleet, and in visiting the coasts of France 
and the Channel Islands. He steered his 
own boat, and gradually acquired that 
knowledge of shipbuilding and navigation 
which makes his drawings so valuable. In 
1773 he went to Lisbon for his wife’s health, 
and next year accompanied his friend Capt. 
Thompson of the “ Levant,” a frigate of 32 
guns, in a voyage to the Mediterranean 
garrisons. They separated at Leghorn, and 
Gore continued in Italy for some years. 

In 1775 the Gores had been living at 
Florence for some months, and the youngest 
daughter, Hannah Anne, ‘“‘a lady very 
young and pretty.” was married there on 
2 June, 1775, to Earl Cowper, one of the 
most eccentric of the English residents in 
Florence (‘Mann and Manners,’ ed. Doran, 
ii, 113, 274). The marriage was registered 
at Leghorn, and Gore was said to be of 
Horkestowe, Lincolnshire. This Lord Cowper 
never returned, in spite of his father’s ap- 
peals, to England. He had been sent on 
the Grand Tour, reached Florence, and 
stayed there. Their children were sent to 
England to be educated, but the parents 
remained in the Tuscan capital. The wife 
was at that time “distinguished by the 
attachment of” Leopold, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, the brother of Joseph IT., Emperor 
of Austria, and through her influence Lord 
Cowper obtained from the Emperor the 
title of ‘‘ Prince of the Holy Roman Empire.” 
Afterwards ‘‘her attachment” is said to 


have been to Robert Merry the poet (G. E. C., 
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‘Complete Peerage’ ; sub 
‘Merry’). This Earl Cowper died at 
Florence on 22 Dec., 1789. His widow died 
at her villa near Florence, 5 Sept., 1826. 

After this marriage Gore lived at Naples 
and Rome for a time, making in the latter 
eity the intimate acquaintance of Philipp 
Hackert, the celebrated landscape painter. 
They spent two summers together at Castel 
Gandolpho and Albano, studying and draw- 
ing. From 3 April to early in June, 1777, 
Gore was in Sicily with his friends Hackert 
and Payne Knight, whose Journal was 
translated and inserted by Goethe in his 
biography of Hackert. In 1778 the Gore 
family accompanied Hackert in an excur- 
sion to North Italy. The Gores then 
moved to Switzerland, and remained there 
for nearly two years. 

From about 1780 to 1782 Gore abode 
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| that Emily Gore is at Gotha. 


in England. Again he went abroad, pos- 
sibly drawn through regard for his wife’s | 
health ; she died at Spa on 22 Aug., 1785. | 
Gore, after this loss, went with his daughters | 
to the Hague, and then to Pyrmont, where | 
they made the acquaintance of the Duke of | 
Saxe-Weimar. During his absence from his 
duchy they arrived at Weimar in October. 
1787, and were cordially received by the 
Duchesses. The daughters had met the 
Duchess Anna Amalia while travelling in 
Italy. After a few months passed at 
Dresden and Berlin, they revisited Weimar 
on 6 July, 1788, to spend a few months 
there. The Duke, on 22 Jan., 1788, had 
written to his friend Knebel that he had 
never known his wife 

“to take to any one as she has done to Emily 
Gore, and few, here at least, have recognised her 
fine qualities as this Englishwoman does....The 
Gores too are very cultured women, and Emily 
Gore especially is full of sympathy ; so that she 
may thaw the ice in that frozen soul’’ (Gerard, 
i. 198) 

The Duchess Louise at first resented the 
Duke’s attentions to Emily Gore, but he 
assured his wife in 1788, on his honour, 
that she would be really delighted with this 
young Englishwoman and that the family 
would stay at Weimar for some time. The 
Duchess confessed that her husband’s selec- 
tion did justice to his taste, for Emily was 
charming ‘‘ both in character and appear- 
ance.” Duntzer in his Life of Goethe 
(trans. Lyster, ii. 60-61) says that 

**Gore and his daughters Elise and Emilie were 
remarkable for fine culture and a feeling for art. 
But Goethe now [1788] found their views in 
Ethics and on art so limited that, in a certain 
sense, he found talking with them impossible. 
The Duke felt a passionate attraction to Emilie 


—EFElise had a warm heart for Goethe.” 
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But Goethe was, when he expressed this 
opinion of the Gores, in a captious mood. 
Charlotte von Stein had driven him to 
despair with her coldness, and he had fallen 
in love with Christiane Sophie Vulpius. 
The Duke writes to Goethe in March. 1790, 
Goethe gives 
1791 as the year of the family’s arrival at 
Weimar. By this time the Duchess Louise’s 
relation to “ dear Emily ” had assumed that 
friendly character which her husband had 
predicted (Bojanowski, ‘ Louise, Grossherzo- 
gin von Sachsen-Weimar,’ 1903, pp. 217-19). 
The Chancellor von Miiller in his memoir 
of the Grand Duchess Louise goes so far as 
to say that 

“with Miss Emily Gore, whose character was 
so akin to her own in noble delicacy and tranquil 
firmness, she formed a friendship which, present 
or absent, continued with undiminished warmth 
till death’ (‘Characteristics of Goethe, trans. 
Sarah Austin, iii, 177). 
W. P. CourTNey. 


be continued.) 


ANTHONY WOOD'S 
OXONIENSES.’ 


(See ante, p. 381.) 


6. John Sergeant to Wood, of 23 Jan., 
1687/8 ; recd. 27 Jan. 


I know no other books Austen writ 
but only his Devotions, The Christian Mode- 
ratour under the name of Birchly, and A Letter 
jrom a Cavalier in Yorkshire. As for myself, 
I had forgot my Statera Appensa, against an 
opinion of Thomas Albius, in Latin, Printed in 
the year 1662 in a little octavo. Do not you 
forget to make mention of the works of Petrus 
Valesius or M* Peter Walsh which are both 
many and learned. ‘True, hee is an Irishman, but 
they were all written and printed in England. 
If you comand mee, I will get you a Catalogue 
of them. I have a friend has a connection [?] 
about Shadwell here in the suburbs of London 3 
you know it is call’d so from St. Chad's well. 
If you find anything recorded concerning the 
butting and bounding of it, or any usefull par- 
ticularities relating to it, please to communicate 
them to 

Yr. most assured friend to serve you 

JOHN SERGEANT. 

Write to me alwayes by the name of D* Smith. 
I have writ now three Catholik Letters agt D* 
Stillingfleet, and an Answer to his Sermon preacht 
at Guildhall Nov. 27, entituled Scripture and 
Tradition compard: is now going to the Press. 
They are all in Quarto. 

Wood has made use of this letter of 
Sergeant’s in his brief account of John 
Austen (‘ Athena,’ iii. 1226 ; and v. ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
ii. 263). 


Hon" Sr. 
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For Peter Walsh v. ‘ D.N.B.,’ lix. 218; 
Wood's own references to him are brief 
Athene,’ iii. 1203; iv. 336). 

As for Sergeant himself, I cannot find that 
Wood in his ‘ Athen’ has mentioned the 
particular books referred to in the above 
letter. But see ‘ D.N.B.,’ li. 251; although 
{ do not find there, nor under Thomas 
White (lxi. 79), any mention of ‘ Statera 
Appensa. 


7. A paper, according to Wood, in the 
handwriting of Dr. Thomas Smith, Bishop 
of Carlisle, April, 1685, giving brief accounts 
of seven eminent members of Queen’s 
College, Oxon, including Smith himself. 
These Wood has made use of. Under 
Richard Stanwix (‘ Athene,’ iii. 427) he 
omits to state he was born “ about ye year 
1607." * D.N.B.,’ liv. 87, gives 1608. 


Thomas Barlow (‘ Athene,’ iv. 333, 880; 
iii. 224) was born at Lang- 
gill,” not * Lang-hill,” as in Wood. 


Thomas Smith (‘ Athens,’ iv. 
*D.N.B.. liii, 130) himself says he was 


“born at White-wall in Ashby-Parish, Westmor- 
land, was Educated at Appleby Schole under 
ye care of M* [William] Pickering [as Barlow 
had been before him]: admitted to Q.C.O. A.p. 
1630 under ye Tuition of Dt Barlow his Cosin- 
Germane.” 


892 ; 


> 


Gerard Langbain the elder (‘ Athene,’ iii. 


446; °D.N.B.,’ xxxii. 91) was bred at 
School under Wilkinson.” 
And 


See his Notes on Longinus, wherein there is a 
pe of verses upon his Tutor’s [Tho. Wetherall’s] 
death.” 


Thomas Lamplugh’s (‘ Athenz,’ iv. 878 ; 
*D.N.B.,° xxxii. 31) schoolmaster at St. Bees 
is given as “ Francis Radcliff”; Wood has 
* Radliff,” no doubt a misprint. 

“They say Bp. Lamplugh was a Yorkshire 
man Tho’ ptierred in Queen’s under y® notion of 
another county.” 

This last sentence is in the handwriting 
of Thomas Tullie, Chancellor of Carlisle 
Athene,’ iv. 792). 

Lamplugh was born in the East Riding 

of a Cumberland family. 


_ 8. A paper received from Henry Dodwell 
(‘ D.N.B.. xv. 179) on 15 May, 1688, giving 
a very brief account of Dr. Henry Glemham, 
thirty-ninth Bishop of St. Asaph, and a 
full account of Dr. Isaac Barrow, fortieth 
Bishop of the same See, is incorporated by 
Wood in his accounts upon pp. 809 and 837 
of * Athene,’ iv. (‘ D.N.B.,’ iii. 298). 
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9. Richard Codrington to Andrew Allam 
from Bristol, 14 Nov., 1684, contains a 
brief notice of Dr. William Goulston. Bishop 
of Bristol, used by Wood (‘ Athene,’ -iv. 


865, 867). 
Gives epitaph of Samuel Crossman 
(‘ Athen,’ iv. 86; ‘D.N.B.,’ xiii. 230), 


who, according to Codrington, “‘ lies interred 
on the west side of the Cathedrall [Bristol].”’ 
The dates on the epitaph are in Wood. 

Dr. John Lake (* Athene,’ iv. 864; 

*‘D.N.B.,’ xxxi. 416) 
‘* was installed by Proxy in the Cathedrall of 
Bristoll September the 1* 1684, came in person 
7’ the 9 to Bristoll, and was by ye Dean, 
Prebendarys and other attendants of the Cathe- 
drall then introduced into the Church.” 

Dr. Richard Thompson (* Athene.’ ii. 861 ; 
iv. 85), 

** when he was promoted tothe Deanery, the King 
sent a mandamus to the University of Cam- 
bridge to admit him to his degree, which he upon 
the request of the V. Chancellor waved, and was 
admitted the ordinary way, giving bond for the 
performance of his exercise.” 

He “was installed Dean [of Bristol] last 
Trinity Sunday.” 

A brief mention of Robert Codrington 
(‘ Athens,’ iii. 699; ‘D.N.B.,’ xi. 209) is 
used by Wood. 

“The Prebendarys are as follows: George 
Williamson, S.T.B.; John Chetwind, A.M. 
{‘ Athener,’ iv. 375; ‘D.N.B.,’ x. 212]; John 
Horne, A.M. ; Mr Stephen Crispian, I think A.M. 
Chanter to the King’s Chappel ; M™ Walter Hart, 
A.M. late of Pembroke Coll.; and John Rain- 
storp [Rainstrop, ‘ Athene,’ iv. 711], A.M. Arch- 
deacon there is none belonging to ye Deanery of 
Bristol, but the Bp. exercises Archidiaconal 
power. The A.deacon of Dorsetshire is Mt Fielding 
{Hon. John F. ? ‘ Athene,’ iv. 641]; I hear only 
A.M., one of the Canons Residentiary of Salis- 
bury.” 

Codrington begs Allam to vouchsafe “a 
line of Oxford Intelligence,” to be sent as 
formerly ‘“ by the Bristol carrier at the Ship 
each Tuesday.” 


10. From Nathaniel Ellison, probably to 

Wood, dated Towcester, 3 March, 1684/5. 

The letter concerns Bishop Thomas Wood 
of Lichfield, and is made use of in the account 
of him (‘ Athen,’ iv. 881). He is stated 
to have been in Rome “at ye same time 
Bishop Crofts was there.” (For Herbert 
Croft v. ‘ Athenee,’ iv. 309, 880; ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
xiii. 105.) 

“Tf [says Ellison of Bishop Wood] I should 
move him to give an actt, & acqt. him w yr. 
design, he is of so suspicious a humer yt. he would 
not look kindly upon any man yt. should do it— 
For he woud not give any acct. of hims:, nor be 
willing to forward any such design, because he 
woud suspect yt. in such a work his suspension 
woud be recorded.” 
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Thomas Wood purchased his appointment 
to the Deanery of Lichfield from Charles 
II.; and was excommunicated by his 
Bishop (John Hacket), the sentence being 
read in the cathedral while the Dean was 
there—who heeded it not. As_ Bishop, 
Wood lived much away from his diocese, 
and was finally suspended by Archbishop 
Sancroft. 


On 14 July, 1682, Nathaniel Ellison, M.A., 
Fellow of C.C.C., was made Archdeacon of 
Staffordshire by Thomas Wood, Bishop of 
Lichfield, being then Vicar of Towcester 
and Minor Prebendary of Lichfield (v. Wood’s 
* Life and Times,’ iii. 24). 


11. Nathaniel Freind to Wood from Wester- 
leigh, 5 July, 1688, enclosing a letter from 
Edward Stephens to Freind of 25 June, 1688. 
In the covering letter Freind says :— 

understand yt. Mt Fulman [‘ Athen,’ iv. 
239; *° D.N.B., xx. 326] is lately dead. I request 
that you will please to secure my book of Bristoll 


w" you told mee was in his hands when I was 
last at Oxford.” 


On this matter see Wood's ‘ Life and Times,’ 
iii. 174-5, 206, 217, 252; iv. 229, 271. 

Edward Stephens was of *‘ Cherrington near 
Tetbury ” (‘ Athene,’ iii. 999; ‘ Life and 
Times,’ iii. 252, 328; ‘ D.N.B.,’ liv. 170). 

He says :— 

* Of our family there have bin divers of that 
University [Oxon.], but not any that I know 
of who hath bin of any other profession than of 
the Law; nor any, who hath written any thing, 
that hath bin printed. There was one M* 
Stephens heretofore a proctor at Gloucester, 
a man of good learning, as I have heard from 
others, and I think hath some things in print ; 
but he was not of our family, nor can I give you 
any further account of him. Nor can I say more 
of Mt Stephens of Fenny Drayton. But for Mr 
James Stephens, who was a great friend and 
favourer of Dt Pierce, he is not of our family ; 
but I have had some conversation with him once 
or twice between Oxford and London. He is a 
gentleman of a great estate as I am informed by 
others, hath purchased Sir Bainham Throgmorton’s 
estate at Clowerhall [?], where he lives, a ve 
learned gentleman, as I have found by the little 
conversation I had with him; and, which I more 
value, avery pious man. I have heard the present 
Bp. of Lincoln [Thos. Barlow] speak very honour- 
ably of him.” 


For Nathaniel Stephens of Fenny Drayton see 
‘Athen,’ iii. 1148; *D.N.B. liv. 179. 
2. From William Crojt to Wood of 16 July, 
1688, 
The writer can learn nothing of “ Poet 


Freeman” (‘ Athene,’ ii. 155; ‘D.N.B.,’ 
xx. 241). 
*“As for Mt Indimion Porter, he was most 


in Gloucéter 


certainly born at a little village 


Sh: call’d Aston under Hill, two miles from Camp- 


den, 8 from M® [Ralph] Sheldon at Weston. The 
old Bayliffe was buried yesterday.” 
Wood has given Porter's birthplace in 


‘ Athena,’ iii. 2 (and v. * D.N.B..” xivi. 172). 

After “ Will Croft’s ” signature Wood has 

written ‘‘comonly callid Thump” (v. his 

‘ Life and Times,’ ii. 368, 465 ; iil. 98). 

13. From Henry Hurst to Wood of May Day, 
1688, 

The writer (‘ Athene,’ iv. 273; * D.N.B.,’ 
xxviii. 319) encloses a brief notice of John 
Biscoe in another handwriting Athen,’ 
iii, 1198; ‘D.N.B., v. 89), under which 
Wood has written : ‘‘ This is a silly account.” 

14. Already given ante, p. 145. Wood 
accepts 1635 as the date of Bishop Ken’s 
birth (*‘ Athenee,’ iv. 547). 

A. R. 


RicuarD BursBace.—It is affirmed by 
Karl Elze (p. 248, English version) that 
Burbage played Lear; but the statement 
appears to be conjectural. The same au- 
thority tells us that Flecknoe, who died 
1582, and probably wrote by report. praises 
the Protean nature of Burbage. Elze inter- 
prets this to mean that he played in the 
principal and grandest characters in Shake- 
speare’s dramas. This is not the true 
significance of the epithet. Proteus rapidly 
transforms himself when you try to catch 
him :— 

Fiat enim subito sus horridus, atraque tigris, 

Squamosusque draco, et fulva cervice leawna 

Aut aerem flamme sonitum dabit, atque ita 
vinelis 

Excidet, aut in aquas tenuis dilapsus abibit. 

By a succession of rapid disguises does 
Edgar escape discovery. Now it seems to 
be generally acknowledged that Burbage 
acted Volpone* in the play of that name, 
and I believe Face in ‘The Alchemist.’ 
Now in the first scene of Act I. of * Volpone,’ 
Volpone is first himself, then a moribund 
invalid; in the first scene of Act II. he 
is a mountebank; in the sixth scene of 
Act IIT. he throws off his invalid disguise, 
and is the brisk lover wooing Celia. His 
words here are very significant, and amply 
explain the epithet “‘ Protean”’ applied to 
Burbage :— 

Why art thou mazed to see me thus revived ? 
Rather applaud thy beauty’s miracle ; 

Tis thy great work: that hath, not now alone 
But sundry times raised me, in several shapes, 


* According to Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, this 
part was taken by Lowin on the first production 
of the play in 1605; Elze only says that Lowin 
played in * Volpone.’ - 
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‘Lo see thee at thy window : ay, befere 

I would have left my practice, for thy love 
In varying figures, 1 would have contended 
With the blue Proteus, or the hornéd flood. 
And in Act V. se. iii. Volpone wears the 
habit of a commandadore. In ‘ The Alche- 
mist’ Face is alternately a captain and a 
servant (these alternations involve eight 
changes), then he is Lovewit’s butler, shaved 
and in livery, then a captain again, then a 
Spanish don, and lastly, once more the 
butler. 

I believe that these characters are said to 
have been played by Lowin as well, and 
that he too was called ‘“ Protean.”’ That 
he and Burbage were actors of the same 
type may be admitted. But the pre- 
eminent skill of Burbage in ‘“ Protean *’ and 
all other respects will perhaps be conceded 
also. D. C. Tovey. 

[We owe this Note to the kindness of Mr. 
Dencan Tovey, who found it among his late 
father’s papers. | 


Two GHost-worDs ” IN ReEcENT Dic- 
TIONARIES.—The 1911 edition of ‘ Webster’s 
New International Dictionary "—a remark- 
ably excellent work, let me say—contains 
the following entry : ‘‘ Shalder, adv. Surely. 
Obs.” No other dictionary mentions this 
alleged adverb, but ‘The Century Dic- 
tionary © and Funk’s * Standard Dictionary ’ 
have shalder as a verb, explained in the 
former ‘to give way, tumble down,” and 
as a substantive, ‘1, a kind of slate; 2. a 
broad flat rush.” The verb and the sub- 
stantive, which are genuine words (though 
the interpretation is in neither case quite 
accurate), are ignored in the new ‘ Webster’ ; 
the imaginary adverb has simply taken their 
place. The genesis of mistakes of this kind 
is always interesting, and often instructive, 
and it might be worth while to know how 
the thing happened. Perhaps some member 
of the *‘ Webster * staff could solve the puzzle. 
In default of an authoritative explanation, 
I will venture to offer a guess. In the new 
‘Webster’ the page is divided by a hori- 
zontal line into two compartments, the lower 
one containing words of minor importance 
or limited currency. It seems possible that 
“Snrely ** was the editorial reply to an 
assistant’s question whether shalder should 
be placed in the lower compartment, and 
that it was somehow mistaken for a cor- 
rected explanation of the meaning of the 
word. However this may be, it is certain 
that shalder was never an English word for 
“surely.” 

In the Supplement to ‘ The Century Dic- 
tionary ’ there is a word sen, stated to be the 


Indian name of a weight equivalent to a 

kilogram, and of a measure equivalent to 

a litre. This spurious word has evidently 

originated from a misreading of ser, often 

spelt seer. Henry BRADLEY. 
Oxford. 


T. CHIPPENDALE, UPHOLSTERER. (See 
10 S. vii. 37.)—That Thomas Chippendale, 
the famous cabinet-maker, originally came 
from Ottley in Yorkshire (and if from Wor- 
cestershire, only as part of his route to 
London) is,I think, proved by the following, 
which is the record of the registration of a 
deed in the West Riding Registry for Deeds 
at Wakefield :— 

Lease and Release, 30th April, 1770. 

The Lease of two parts between William 
Chippindale of Farnley in Ottley, Yorks, car- 
penter, and Frances his wife and Samuel Harper 
of Leeds, Esquire, of the one part, and Thomas 
Chippindale of St. Martin’s Lane, London, cabinet 
maker, of the other part. 

The Release of four parts made between the 
said William Chippindale and Frances his wife 
and Samuel Harper of the first part, Christopher 
Elward of Horsforth in Guiseley, yeoman, of the 
second part, Thomas Chippindale of the third 
part, and John Fletcher of Ottley, farmer, and 
Benjamin Chippindale of the same place, carpenter, 
of the fourth part. 

Concerning a messuage, gardens, orchards, &c., 
in Broughgate in Ottley. 

(Signed) WILLIAM CHIPPINDALE. 
SAMUEL HARPER. 
Witnessed by : 
William Snell of Ottley, gentleman, 


and 
Joseph Chippindale of Ottley, carpenter, 
Registered 28th July, 1770. 

This deed clearly connects; Thomas Chip- 
pindale of St. Martin’s Lane, London, with 
Ottley, and I have no doubt that the other 
Chippindales named in the deed were brothers 
or cousins. Thomas Chippindale the elder 
appears to have married Catherine Red- 
shaw, of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields parish, 
at St. George’s Chapel, Hyde Park Corner, 
on 19 May, 1748; and their son, Thomas 
Chippindale the younger, appears to have 
been baptized at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
on 23 April, 1749 (as he is recorded as 
Thomas, son of Thomas Chippindale by 
Catherine his wife). The elder Thomas 
Chippindale was dead by 1797, as a Chancery 
suit arose regarding his estate, in which a 
relict Elizabeth (? second wife) and children 
Thomas, Mary, John, and Charles are named. 

The above is all I have been able to gather 
so far regarding this man, but he evidently 
belonged to the Yorkshire branch of the 
Chippindales, families of which were located 
at Skipton, Bradford, Leeds, and Ottley 
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when church registers were first intro- 
duced. In Lancashire they were confined 
to the country between the river Ribble and 
the borders of Westmorland. 
W. H. Col. 
Kirkby Lonsdale. 


Views OF LONDON AT THE GUILDHALL.— 
Among the prints which have recently 
heen placed on exhibition in a dimly lighted 
corridor at the Guildhall, is a bird’s-eye 
view of London which suggests a passing 
note. It bears the Tegend “‘ gedruckt tot 
Amsterdam by f. de Witt,’ and, within the 
border. measures approximately 19} in. by 
125 in. 

It is clear that the original upon which 
this view was based was none other than 
Hollar’s ‘Panorama’ of 1647 or some 
derivative therefrom. A version by De 
Witt of the central portion of the ‘ Pano- 
rama’ often appears in the market and in 
exhibitions, and, in some instances, is dated 
as of the reign of Queen Anne. The varying 
sizes of the impressions and the numerous 
small variations in the pictures themselves 
indicate the frequency of the editions. 
Some of these editions are to be seen (if 
rightly remembered) among the bound 
collections of London prints in the Guildhall 
Library. Old St. Paul’s, having been burnt 
in the Great Fire of 1666 and subsequently 
pulled down, manifestly could not be 
allowed to appear in its original form if the 
view was to be received by the public as 
a contemporary record. Consequently, the 
illustration of the Cathedral, as set forth by 
Hollar, was modified and a central dome 
somewhat clumsily superposed. Minor varia- 
tions were also effected as regards other 
buildings. Though these alterations are 
present, the result, in substance, is still a 
reproduction of the central portion of the 
‘Panorama.’ Adaptations of this cha- 
racter were numerous in the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, engravings 
of many sizes and characters being then 
published. For example, the Great Fire 
gave an opportunity for the issue of the 
Hollar view with London in flames. In 
subsequent issues the flames were excised 
from the plates and impressions taken from 
the plates thus altered. These impressions 
are constantly to be met with, and it is more 
than probable that the view now on exhibi- 
tion was adapted from one of these later 
issues. After this succession, the value of 
the later editions must from a topographical 
point of view be small. Their value is 
depreciated still further when the faults of 


the original Hollar are remembered, and 
the necessity for the checking of its repre- 
sentations is borne in mind. 

The Guildhall view serves once more to 
emphasize the opinion that, where topo- 
graphical accuracy is desirable, bird’s-eye 
views of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries require considerable care in their 
interpretation before they can profitably be 
employed. Yet, week by week, some book 
or other on London is published, and is 
accompanied by a copy of a map which 
the author happens to possess or has alighted 
upon; and, as though the representations 
on the map were literally accurate, dogmatic 
assertion is made concerning the various 
buildings or natural features which occur 
thereon. Thus the map may, by reason of 
successive copyings of copies, be many 
stages removed from the original, and may, 
at each of its stages, have received an inter- 
pretation by its immediate reproducer. 
Of these changes no hint is usually given. 
It may, however, be averred that, without 
a knowledge of the history of a map, false 
conclusions may readily be drawn, and, 
instead of being an aid, the map may prove 
a source of positive error. 

From current practice in the publication 
and employment of old maps one is com- 
pelled to conclude that their interpretation 
is a neglected art, or, perhaps what is worse, 
that ignorance as to the necessity, or even 
of the existence, of the art is widespread. 

MARTIN. 

Temple, E.C. 


Royat TunpripGe WeEtts.—It does not 
seem to be generally known that Tunbridge 
Wells, so full of historical associations, 
enjoys the privilege of the prefix “‘ Royal” 
by special permission of the late King 
Edward. <A note of this honour conferred 
should be made in ‘N. & Q.’ 

On the 10th of February, 1909, the Mayor, 
on behalf of the burgesses of the borough, 
applied to the King for permission to prefix 
the word “ Royal” to its name. The special 
reason for such application was that Royalty 
had been identified with the place since 1630, 
when Queen Henrietta Maria paid Tun- 
bridge Wells a visit, and in commemoration 
the name was altered to Queen Mary’s Wells. 
Another Royal association with the place 
was when Charles II. and his Court came 
soon after the Restoration and stayed for 
two months. Queen Anne was also a 


resident before she ascended the throne ; 
and Queen Victoria resided for a time at the 
Wells in her girlhood. 
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The following reply was received :— 

Home Office, Whitehall, 
SiR, Sth April, 1909. 

With reference to your letter of the 10th 
February, Iam directed by the Secretary of State 
to say that he has had the honour to submit to the 
King your application, on behalf of the Burgesses 
of your Borough, for permission to add to the name 
of the “oy the prefix ‘* Royal,” and that His 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to grant the 
permission desired, and to command that the 

Borough be henceforth known as “The Royal 
Tunbridge Wells.” 
Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(sd.) G. A. AITKEN. 

The Mayor of Tunbridge Wells. 

It would be interesting to know the names 
of other places upon which this privilege 
has been conferred. M. CROCKER. 

Royal Tunbridge Wells. 


Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them dnect. 

CHANCELLORS OF YORK MINSTER.—Will! 
any of your readers kindly refer me to any 
books or documents that give an account 
of the office and duties of the Chancellors of 
York Minster, and of the persons who have 
held the office ? GEORGE AUSTEN. 

The Rectory, Whitby. 


GALIGNANI.—Could any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give me information with regard to the 
history of the Paris house of Galignani, 
known as_ booksellers, librarians, book 
publishers, and, of course, as editors and 
publishers of the well-known paper the 
Messenger? A list of their books and pub- 
lications would be interesting, and any other 
information would be of value. The history, 
as is known, now covers nearly a hundred 
years, the house having been founded in 1814. 

T. Fisher Unwin. 

1, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


Sympor For “ Lr.’’—In a will of the year 
1592 by John Broadhurst of Sandbage, 
Cheshire, there is used in some places a 
symbol or figure of which I should be glad 
to know the signification. It occurs in the 
column for pounds, and resembles the 
Greek 0, or an O open at the top and with 
a@ horizontal line drawn across it, thus: 
2 iijs. iiijd. I can find nothing about it 
in ‘ How te Decipher Old Documents,’ by 
BR. E. Thoyts. Is it an old form of £ ? 

Penry Lewis. 


To BE ‘“‘ouT” FOR A THING=TO Do a 
Tuinc.—I have lately found the adverb 
“out” in a connexion quite new to me :— 

“He was manifestly out to do his competitor 
harm.” 

‘“T am sure that no person in this country, 
save him who is out for personal gain, wishes 
us to lag behind in this movement.’’—Humani- 
tarian, October, 1912, p. 76. 

** We are out to get life into the theatre.” 

As neither the ‘ N.E.D.’ nor the ‘ C.O.D.’ 
knows this use, I think I am justified in 
assuming that it is a neologism. If this is 
the case, is the further assumption that it 
is due to German influence too hazardous ? 
We say :— 

‘** Auf etwas aus sein.” 

Napoleon war nur auf Eroberung aus.” 

‘“ Er ging darauf aus, ganz Europa unter seine 
Herrschaft zu bringen.” 

There are continual exchanges of words and 
idioms between living languag:s, most of 
them unconscious, but some attempted 
consciously. An Englishman has told me 
that to him the expression is quite familiar. 
Perhaps it originated in America. 

G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


WESTONHANGER IN Kent.—Could any 
of your correspondents give me information 
regarding the above place, near Hythe ? 
Sir Samuel Morland speaks of “ a great house 
called Weston Hanger in Kent, moated 
about,” of which use was to be made in @ 
certain plot. Is there a place of the kind 
still standing ? If so, whose property is it, 
and what is its history ? The matter is of 
interest as bearing on the credibility of 
Morland’s narrative regarding an incident 
in 1659. J. WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 


V. Hutsponck anp O. Hoyncex.—I should 
be grateful for any information about these 
portrait painters. Presumably they flou- 
rished in the days of Charles II. I have 
searched two painters’ biographical dic- 
tionaries and other likely sources in vain. 

RicHaRD EDGCUMBr. 

Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 


Mrs. ActREss.—Two playbills 
hang in one of the rooms in Kew Palace 
of performances given in the little Theatre 
Royal, Weymouth, in October, 1798, in 
which ‘‘ Mrs. Whittle’? took the leading 
parts. Can anyreader refer me to any bio- 


graphy of the actress or give me any infor- 


mation concerning her ? 
J. Lyon WHITTLE. 


Wilderspool, Warrington. 
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Carter, Artist.—Information 
is sought as to the above, who was a native 
of Bristol, and is buried in Lancaster Ceme- 
tery. He was Art Master at the Grammar 
School, and I should be glad of reference 
to any of his works in public or private 
collections. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WaNntTED.—Can 
any of your readers tell me from where the 
following quotation comes ?— 

** God gives the birds food, but does not throw 
it into their nests.” 

C. L. 


CLOTHWORKERS’ Company.—TI_ shall be 
glad if any correspondent who is in a posi- 
tion to do so will kindly furnish me with 
references from the Company's archives to 
the following members of the craft, viz. :— 

Thomas Atley, 1405. 

George Bell (clothier), 1620, 

Thos. Blackborough (eclothier), 1631. 

William Blythman, 1547. 

Richard Brown, 1590. 

Richard Collins, 1607. 

Robert Cooke, 1564. 

Thomas Fuller, 1700. 

Thomas Gilborne, 1627. 

Henry Griffin, 1570. 

William Johnson, 1517. 

Christopher Jones, 1701. 

Richard Lister, 1593. 

John Mosse, 1581. 

John Pendred, 1705. 

Thomas Randall, 1622. 

Thomas Spackman, 1620. 

Richard de Wirhale, 1331. 
Failing other information, the date at 
which any of the above served the office of 
Master of the Company will be very welcome ; 
Herbert’s account in his ‘ History’ appears 
silent upon the point. The dates given are, 
as far as possible, those of latest reference 
in every instance. 

McMurray. 


JosePpH Hart, 1712-68.—This year is the 
eee bicentenary of the birth of Joseph 

art the hymn-writer. May I ask if the 
exact date of his birth is known? In the 
brief memoir attached to his hymns it is 
simply stated that he “was born in the 
City of London about the year 1712.” 
At present I can find no more reliable 
information. He died in London, 24 May, 
1768, and is buried in Bunhill Fields. His 
grave is on the western side, near the 
boundary wall, and is surmounted by a red 
granite obelisk: ‘‘ Erected 1875, by lovers 
of Hart’s Hymns.” The inscription further 
records that “the author’s remains were 
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interred in this spot, as the original stone 
yet remains to show.” This explicit state- 
ment seems somewhat strange, seeing that 
I failed to trace any other, or older, stone 
on the occasion of my visit some years ago. 
The best known of Hart's hymns is 
that commencing ‘‘ Come, ye sinners, poor 
and wretched,” which still finds a place in 
many modern collections. 
Joun T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


MARGARET, WIFE OF THOMAS MONTHER- 
MER.—Has Margaret, the wife of Thomas, 
Baron Monthermer (who was killed in 1340), 
been identified ? Margaret, daughter and 
heiress, married Sir John de Montacute. 

Henry W. Pook, Col. 

121, Hither Green Lane, Lewisham. 


Keritiy.—I should be very grateful to 
any of your readers who could put me into 
communication with the heirs of a Mr. 
Kelly, who was a well-known antiquary 
and a keen genealogist, living c. 1885. 

G. A. WoopRoFFE PHILLIPS. 

Leydens House, Edenbridge, Kent. 


Moses Hucu.—I shall be greatly obliged 
to any one who can give me information 
concerning the place of birth of Moses Hugh, 
who was a serjeant-at-mace and innkeeper 
in Brecon town in 1740. He was born 
between 1700 and 1720; died March, 1756, 
in Brecon. THOMAS DAVIES. 

117, Mooreland Road, Splottlands, Cardiff. 


History or ParisH REGISTERS. — Can 
any reader supply details of a history of 
parish registers published in 1829 by Sir 
Egerton Brydges? The British Museum 
contains no copy of the work. F. 


NOLKEJUMSKOL”’: WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, 
DUKE OF CUMBERLAND.—Horace Walpole in 
his letters frequently calls the Duke ** Nolke- 
jumskoi.”” Can any correspondent tell me 
from what source the name is borrowed 7? 

Evan CHARTERIS. 


HERALDIC: BEARER OF CoAT SoucHT.— 
Can any one give me the crest and name 
of the family who bore Argent, a bend sable, 
charged in chief with a plate ? Judging by 
its simplicity, the coat must be an old one. 

W. H. PINcHBECK. 


Dooms 1N CuHuRCHES. — One of these 
frescoes—representing the Last Judgment— 
appears over the chancel arch of St. Thomas's, 
Salisbury. At what other churches are such 


to be seen ? I should be glad of information 
in regard to size, condition, &c. H. H. 
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Rep Riprxc-Hoop.—Can any reader en- 
lighten me as to any inner significance in 
the story of Red Riding-Hood, or give me 
references to it as found in the folk-lore of 
other countries ? RENIRA. 


“Jac. — Has any author except Mr. 
Farmer stated that “jag” is American 
slang, sometimes used for umbrella ? 

R. J. DEFERRARI. 

Princeton, N.J. 


‘“SEX HORAS SOMNO.”’-—In your ‘ Notes 
on Books’ in your issue of 12 Oct. is mention 
of aproverb, * To rise at five, to dine at nine,” 
&c. This reminds me of a proverb in Latin 
commencing ‘‘ Sex horas somno.”’ Can any 
of your readers supply the remainder ? 

Hic et UBIQUE. 


CoMTEssE DE Bton.—Where can I find 
any biographical account of this lady, who 
was one of the waiting-women of Madame 
Adelaide of France ? Her husband was one 
of the émigrés, and served in the English 
Army with distinction. I have consulted 
various authorities, such as the ‘ Annuaire 
de la Noblesse de France,’ which in its 
1877 issue gave a very indifferent notice of 
the family. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Anonymous Works.—Some of the many 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may chance to be 
cognizant of the authorship of one or more 
of the following works :— 

1. ‘St. Roche,’ translated from a German 
writer (and edited by James Morier, author of 
* Hajji Baba ’), published in England in 1847. 

2. ‘The Military Sketch-Book,’ published in 
1827, and another edition in 1831, and sometimes 
attributed to Dr. Maginn. 

3. ‘ The Court and the Desert,’ supposed to be 
the work of a Swiss writer (and edited by the Rev. 
George Croly, the author of ‘Salathiel,’ &c.). 
Issued in this country in 1852 and 1856. 

4. ‘Service Afloat’ (under Admiral Owen on 
the West Coast of Africa), published in 1833. 

5. ‘Scenes and Adventures in Spain’ (period 
1835-40), by ‘‘ Poco Mas.”’ It has been suggested 
the last may be a punning revelation of author- 
ship—‘‘ Little Mo(o)re’’—but this seems far- 
fetched. Published in 1845. 

R. B. 


Upton. 


7 Jan., 1328, Edward 
MII. inspected and confirmed to the prior 
and convent of Studley (Warw.) the gift 
of Peter de Stodleya (temp. Hen. II.) of 
lands at Salperton and in Worcester, 

““of the half tithe of the lordship of the said 
Peter in Tikenapeltre and of the whole tithe of 
the assart and meadow and chirchset, and of the 
whole tithe of all the salt (salse) of the said Peter 
in Wichia with two saltpans, and a finstall 


(finstallo).’ —‘ Calendar of Charter Rolls,’ ‘iv. 
(1912), 61. 

I shall be glad of any information as to 
the nature of this adjunct of — 


Paropy or DRYDEN BY DANIEL O’Con- 
NELL.—The following parody of Dryden’s 
epigram on Milton (which I quote from 
memory) I have heard attributed to O’Con- 
nell :— 

Three members, in three distant counties born, 
Cavan, Armagh, and Lincoln did adorn. 

The first in matchless impudence surpassed, 

The next in bigotry, in both the last. 

The force of Nature could no further go, 

To beard the third she shaved the other two. 

I ask for the correct version of the epigram, 
and for the names of those notorious for 
their impudence and bigotry. The main 
attack is, I take it, directed on the eccentric 
Col. Sibthorp. R. L. Moreton. 


‘My Lerrers: A Porm, By Dr. 
Horatius Bonar.—This was published in 
1877. Can any of your readers give refer- 
ences to any reviews of it-—specially to one 
by Henry Drummond ? ak. 


BELSHAZZAR’s Freast.—Wanted the name 
of an author—other than Byron—who has 
written a poem on Belshazzar’s Feast. 

J. D. DRYSDALE. 


Replies. 


“ EMPLOYEE.” 
(11 S. vi. 146.) 


At the above reference it is asserted that 
this word “‘ has been adopted in the National 
Health Insurance Act as a substituted name 
for the employed.”’ But your correspondent 
is mistaken. I have had the Act carefully 
examined, and nowhere does the word appear. 
The expression ordinarily used is ‘* employed 
contributor,’ or, now and then, employed 
person.” Though it does not occur in the 
Act, “‘employee’’ has been adopted by 
several commentators on that complicated 
piece of legislation. See ‘ Everybody’s Guide 
to the National Insurance Act, 1911,’ by 
Thomas Smith, barrister-at-law, p. 53. I 
am inclined to agree with Mr. CuRTISs, 
however, that the word ‘‘employee”’ and 
its plural ‘“‘employees’’ have ‘‘come to 


stay,” for, ugly as they are, they supply a 
want, and will put a stop to the frequent 
blunders that disgrace many of our news- 
papers when the French form is used. How 
clear and precise is the expression, under its 
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varying terminations of employé, employés’ 


employée, and employées, all know who are | 


acquainted with the language of our neigh- 
bours. Our journalists observe the numbers, 
but they are often hopelessly at sea with 
regard to the genders and accents, misusing 
the former and ignoring the latter. In many 
cases there is no need to borrow the word, as 
our tongue is rich enough without it. This 
matter is clearly explained on p. 36 of ‘ The 
King’s English,’ published by the Clarendon 
Press in 1906 :— 

“The word employé is*often a long, ugly, and 
unnatural substitute for men, workmen, or hands, 
one of which should have been used in the first 
two passages below. But it has a value where 
clerks or higher degrees are to be included, as 
in the third passage. It should be used as 
seldom as possible, that is all: The warehouses 
of the Russian Steamship Company here have 
been set on fire by some dismissed employés.— 
Times.—The employés of the Trans-Caucasian 
line to-day struck work.—Times.—The new 
project, article 17, ordains that all employés 
of the railway, whatever their rank or the nature 
of their employment, are to be considered as 
public officials.—Times.” 

The compilers of this volume rightly regard 
the word as pure French, but a little before 
or after the year 1906 some attempt was 
made to anglicize it. In the late F. Howard 
Collins's excellent ‘Authors’ and Printers’ 
Dictionary ’ (tenth thousand, 1909) we are 
told that employee,’ without an accent, 
is frequently used for employé, but he does 
not recommend its adoption. Had he lived 
until the present time, I think he would 
have done so, for the word is being more 
and more used. Though not found in the 
National Health Insurance Act, it will 
nevertheless, in consequence of that Act, 
with its constant repetition of ‘‘ employers ”’ 
and ‘“‘employed contributors,’ be soon 
generally accepted. The introduction of 
the Linotype machine has had more to 
do with the anglicization of the term 
than anything else. I have noticed 
that “employees”? has been adopted by 
The Atheneum and The Observer, and 
has received the imprimatur of ‘N. & Q.’ 
On the other hand, I saw it printed as 
‘employes’ in a leading article in a well- 
known provincial newspaper on 15 Oct. last. 

It may be added that the formation of 
such words is not to be encouraged. If 
English grammarians hold what the Aus- 
tralian natives call a “‘ corroboree,’’ or the 
Congo Africans a “ jamboree,” they will not, 
T am sure, sanction such monstrosities as 
kickee,”’ ‘‘ bittee,’’ or ‘“‘struckee’’ as 


derivatives of “ kick,” ‘‘ bite,’’ and “ strike.” 
JouHN T. CurRY. 


MatIpens’ GARLANDS (11 S. vi. 251, 335). 
—In an unsigned article on ‘ Virgins’ 
Garlands’ in Country Life, 8 Nov., 1902, 
reference is made to garlands in the churches 
at Minsterley, Astley Abbots, and Shrawar- 
dine, in Shropshire. The garlands at 
Minsterley, seven in number, are described 
from notes then recently made. The earliest 
is ‘‘ believed to bear date 1554.’ Two of the 
others are dated 1736, one 1734, and one 
1751. At Astley Abbots there is only one 
garland, inside of which 
‘hang a pair of large kid gloves, and with them 
a strip of parchment stating ‘ This garland was 
placed in this church in memory of Hannah 
Phillips, who died on the eve of her marriage at 
Astley Abbots, 1860.’ ”’ 

The reference to the garlands at Shrawardine 
is from “ an old county history,” c. 1830-40, 
when there were ‘several’? in the church. 
It is also stated that there is one at Acton 
Burnell, kept at the vicarage. 

F. H. C. 


Lorp TruRO’s UNIVERSAL INFORMATION 
BurEAU: THE DutcH Ett (11 S. vi. 251, 
335).—I can quite understand that the 
Bureau failed to discover the length of the 
Dutch ell. The usual handbooks of foreign 
weights and measures assume that in Hol- 
land, as in other countries of which the 
Government has adopted the metric system, 
the old measures were extinguished. The 
fact is that in all these countries the old 
measures are still used whenever police 
interference can be evaded ; when it cannot, 
the metric quantities nearest to the familiar 
measures become the usual trade-units. 

The Dutch ell is one of the span-ells, 
multiples of the span, which is, always and 
everywhere, approximately equal to 9 in. 
It is practically the same as the Flemish ell 
which figured in the arithmetic books of 
my schooldays—three spans, or 27in. This 
ell may possibly survive in the English lace- 
trade ; it is still extant in Holland, Belgium, 
and, perhaps, in French Flanders; and it 
is almost identical with the ell of Portugal 
and its colonies ; also with the Turkish pik, 
a widespread measure in Northern Africa. 

The length of the Dutch and Flemish ell 
was originally about 27°3 in., but it dimin- 
ished, probably under the influence of trade 
with England. In Holland and the Dutch 
colonies, as at the Cape, it is 27°08 in. The 
Portuguese ell, of three spans (equal to 
261 in.), rose, for piece-goods, to three long 
spans (palmos avantajados), or 27°08 in., 
exactly the Dutch ell. In Venice the ell 
was 26°9in. In the Roman States it was 
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26°4in.: the same as the Turkish ell—the 
Stambouli pik. This varies in Northern 
Africa from 26°4 in. to 26°8 in. In Egypt it 
is 27in., which is also the length of the 
Bombay guz. 

There is in Turkey a somewhat longer ell, 
the arshin, probably an old Byzantine 
measure, equal to 27°9in. This arshin 
passed to Russia, where it was fixed at 
28 in.. thus becoming exactly one-third of 
the sajeng. seven Anglo-Russian feet. It 
is curious to find in Java the standard of 
the ell increased to 272in., apparently to 
make it, as in the case of the Russian ell, 
one-third of an ijke (standard), which seems 
to be a Malayan long fathom, like the 
Russian sajeng. 

It is thus seen that in countries so distant 
from one another, but connected by com- 
merce, there is a common measure of three 
spans, or about 27 in., varying according to 
the local standard of the 9 inches, or 12 
digits, of that primitive but universal 
measure, the span. 

Epwarp NICHOLSON. 

Cros de Cagnes, near Nice. 


Mr. Prerpornt asks the length of a 
Dutch ell. I have received the following 
from a Dutch lady of Amsterdam :— 

“As children we were told a Dutch El (so 
spelt in Dutch) was 67 centimetres, but now they 
make it 69 ¢..... every shop ought to sell by the 
metre, but ‘le peuple’ stick to their el, and so 
the smaller shops do the same....[although the 
a a would be punished for selling by the 
el. 

The Dutch el at 69 c. is 27°165 in. 

The English ell is 45 in. according to ‘ The 
Century Dictionary,’ but is 49 in. according 
to ‘ Webster’s Dictionary.’ 

Epwin Durwina LAWRENCE. 

13, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 


The Bureau might note that the three 
ells are multiples of the nail of 2} in. Four 
nails are one quarter, three quarters one 
Flemish ell — probably the ell of Mr. 
PIERPOINT’S inquiry. Five quarters, or 
45in., are one English ell, the length 
of an arrow used in war and the chase ; six 
quarters, or a yard and a half (English), one 
French ell. Dutch linen is measured by the 
ell (English), and tapestry by the Flemish 
ell. JOHN PAKENHAM STILWELL. 


Sacrep We tts (11 S. vi. 190, 311).— 
There is a holy well or spring known as 
St. Osyth’s Well in Bridge Street, Bishop’s 
Stortford, which, although hidden from 


sight in the yard of business premises, is 
(or was till quite recently) resorted to by 


persons bearing jugs or bottles, craving a 
supply of the precious fluid, which was 
held in high estimation both as a cure for 
sore eyes and for the making of pea-soup. 
It is, of course, chalybeate. 

The body of St. Osyth is reputed to have 
rested here on its journey from Colchester 
to Aylesbury, about 665 a.p., hence the 
title of the spring. W. B. GERIsH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


Date oF PUBLICATION WANTED (11 S. vi. 
348). — According to Lowndes, The New 
Wonderful Magazine was published in 1854, 
and a copy sold at Sotheby’s, March, 1862, 
realized 10s. 6d. Wn. Norman. 


The dates given in the B.M. Catalogue 
(Periodical Pub.) for vols. i. and ii. are 
[1849, 1850 *}. ROLAND AUSTIN. 


JUDGES WHO HAVE DIED ON THE BENCH 
(11 S. vi. 248, 354).—Two more instances of 
judges dying almost on the bench can be 
added at once to the instances already men- 
tioned in ‘N. & QV 

Sir Edward Sullivan (1822-85), Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, in April, 1885, on 
reaching his own house after leaving the 
Courts, died almost immediately. 

Richard Dowse, 1824-90, Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer.—A writer has called 
him ‘‘a judge—ever full of infinite jest— 
of most excellent faney.’’ Died suddenly on 
circuit at Tralee, Spring Assizes, 1890. 

S. HorNeER. 

Dublin. 


PRICE OF TOBACCO IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY (11 S. vi. 268, 336).—On 6 Dec., 
1654, Daniel Fleming paid in London “ for 
two pounds of Spanish Tobacco 00 16 00” 
(‘ The Flemings in Oxford,’ i. 86). 

JOHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


The item ‘Tobacco 3d.’ occurs in the 
expenses of the annual parish feast held at 
St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, 24 May, 1666. 
There is no record of the number of persons 
attending, but, having regard to the quantity 
of food provided, it could hardly be less than 
twenty adults. ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


PortTRAIT OF Str Peter Lety (11 S. vi. 
308).—There is a portrait of the painter by 
himself in the National Portrait Gallery 
(No. 951), purchased by the Trustees in 
November, 1893. It is the head only, face 
three-quarters to the right; dimensions, 
173in. by 13fin. Another portrait of 
Lely by himself is, I think, at Hampton 
Court Palace. A. R. Bay ey. 
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INSCRIPTIONS ON Brasses: COBHAM: 
CLeRE (11 S. vi. 329).—In ‘A Manual for | 
the Study of Monumental Brasses,’ pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Oxtord 
Architectural Society by J. H. Parker in| 
1848, is given the following reading of the 
brass of Sir Reginald de Cobham at Ling- | 
field 
De Steresburgh domin’ de Cobham sic Reginaldus | 
Hie jacet hic validus miles fuit ut leopardus 
In cuntis terris famam predavit honoris 
Dapsilis in mensis formosus more gerosus 
Largu; in expensis imperteritus generosus 
Kt quandu placuit Messie moreretur 
Expirans obijt in celis glorificetur 
Mille quadringeno tercio 
Migravit celo sit sibi vera quies, 

Amen. Paternoster. 

This is taken from a rubbing of the brass in 
the possession of the Oxford Architectural 
Society. It would therefore appear that 
the blank spaces are practically undecipher- 
able. 

There is a description of the brass of Dean 
Clere in Dr. Mackenzie Walcott’s ‘ Battle 
Abbey; with Notices of the Church and 
Town’ (n.d.). At the foot of the page 
the following reading of the inscription is 
given :— 

Decanus gratus Robertus Clere vocatus, 
Prudens, sensatus, discretus, morigeratus, 

Jn terram stratus tacitus, jacet hic tumulatus ; 
Tu Deus oratus, precor, ejus terge reatus, 

Ut possit vere per coeli culmina natus, 
Regnans gaudere tecum sine fine locatus. 

On the occasion of a visit to Battle in 
1901, I believe I saw rubbings of all the 
brasses and copies of the _ inscriptions 
thereon exhibited in the church. 

JoHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


BurRiAL MiIpNiGHT (11 S. vi. 369).— 
An early reference and surmise of the 
reasons for this custom will be found in a 
letter included amongst those selected by 
Dr. Thomas Birch, which were published 
in 1849 under the title of ‘ The Court and 
Times of James the First.’ The com- 
munication from which the following 
extract is taken was written by John 
Chamberlain, Esq., to Mrs. Alice Carleton, 
and is dated ‘* London, February 16, 
1614” :— 

.. “ The Lady Cheke, Mr. Osborne’s sister, of the 
Exchequer, would need be let blood the last 
week, for a little heat or itching in her arm, but 
by mishap the queen’s surgeon pricked her too 
deep, and cut an artery, which fell to rankle, and 
in a few days grew to a gangrene, whereof she 
died on Saturday, and was buried by night, with 
above thirty coaches and much torchlight attend- 


ing her, which is of late come much into fashion, 


as it should seem, to avoid trouble and charge 
But I rather think it was brought up by papists 
which serve their turn by it many ways.” 
AITCHO. 
I do not know whether the point will 


interest, but among Jews all burials must 
take place in daylight: at any rate, 


before twilight or dusk. This is not due 


to any rite or superstition, but primarily 


that’ the family and the friends may 
return in good time for Maariv, or evening 
prayers, which are read during the Shiva, 


or week of mourning, in the home of the 
deceased. M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


‘Rute, Brirannra’ (11 8. v. 309, 415, 
516).—In 

‘‘The London Songster or Polite Musical Com- 
panion, containing Four Hundred and Fifty Four 
of the newest and most favourite Catches, Duets, 
and Cantatas, now in vogue at the public Theatres 
and Gardens, To which is added, A genteel Collec- 
tion of the various Toasts, Sentiments, and Hob 
Nobs now in fashion,” 
printed in 1767 for W. Nicoll at “The Paper 
Mill” in St. Paul’s Churchyard, the chorus of 
‘Rule, Britannia,’ is given:— | 

Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the waves, 

For Britons never will be slaves. 
This is another rendering. 
MacArtTuHur. 
Dublin. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED 38. 
v. 129, 237, 372).—Among the quotations 
at the first reference No. 10 has somehow 
failed to be identified in ‘N. & Q. It is 
from Virgil, ‘ Awneid,’ viii. 352, and should 
run :— 

Quis deus incertum est, habitat deus. 
Perhaps, as was the case with the letter in 
Poe’s story, any one looking for these words, 
though they have a familiar sound, may 
have turned to more out-of-the-way places 
than that in which they lay hid. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


The lines ante, p. 368, 

A temple whose transepts are measured by miles, 
Whose chancel has morning for priest, &c., 
are from Swinburne’s ‘Palace of Pan.’ 
The word ‘chancel’ (not ‘‘altar”’) is, 
I think, correct, but I am quoting from 

memory. W. M. Crook. 


Dick TO YorK (11 S. vi. 
189, 256, 355).—There are interesting articles 
on the Ride to York in The North Country 
Journal of Legend and Lore, published some 
years ago by The Newcastle Chronicle, and 
still I believe, in print. 
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Early this year a novel was published by 
Mr. John Long entitled ‘A Fool to Fame,’ 
written by J. E. Harold Terry, a citizen of 

York. The fact that this book is a great 
deal more than a novel, and that it con- 
tains many new facts regarding the lives of 
highwaymen, may easily be overlooked. I 
quote the following from the Introduction :— 

“Ye moste enthrallinge Historie of Ye Life 
and Deathe of Johnne Nevison, Esquire, of Ponte- 
fract, ye moste justlie famed of Highwaymen.... 
and doth conclude with ye true and authenticke 
accounte of his Greate Ride from London to 
Yorke, ye which he did actuallie accomplish upon 
a single mare between sunrise and sunsette of 
one day — as hithertoe wrongfullie attributed to 
Richard Turpin.” 

The author gives a very valuable Ap- 
pendix of over fifty pages of historical notes, 
both on Turpin and Nevison, and a long list 
of authorities. The book is a welcome 
addition to the literature of highwaymen, 
and should not be missed by the serious 
student. Henry ROGERs. 

Eversley, Stanhope Road, Highgate, N. 


anp Hattey (11 8. vi. 303). 
—Richard Halley of Smerellgraunge and 
Robert Gilbert’ of Yolgreve, gentleman, 
were witnesses to a charter of feoffment 
given at Castleton (co. Derby), 21 Edw. IV., 
which is now in the MS. Department of the 
Public Reference Library at Sheffield. 

There was a numerous family of Fulwod 
resident in the Sheffield district in the 
fourteenth century; and Fullwood is the 
ancient name of a west-end suburb of 


Sheffield. T. Water 
Sheftield. 
BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED 


(11 vi. 310)—2. TowNnLEy.—He 
matriculated from Ch. Ch. on 22 Dec., 1618, 
as “ Lanes. arm. f. natu maximus, 17.” 
Wood in his ‘ Fasti Oxonienses,’ under 1621, 
says :— 

“He is now [1621] esteemed a noted orator 
and philosopher....he was several times deputy 
orator of this university... .His oration in memory 
of Camden was reprinted by Dr. Tho. Smith, 
at the end of Camden’s life before his epistles 
and the epistles of others to him.” ‘ 


A. R. Baytey, 
(11 S. vi. 370.) 

1, Wit11a4M INcE apparently died in 1750, 
for in that year Henry Cookson was instituted 
to Patney “per mortem William Ince” (Sir 
T. Phillipps, ‘ Wiltshire Institutions,’ pt. ii. 


William Ince does not seem to have. 


. 74). 
held any other benefice or preferment. 


Ue . 


2. ALEXANDER INGuIs, LL.B., Trinity 
Hall, 1726.—- This probably the 
Alexander Inglis, son of Alexander Inglis, 
Doctor of Medicine, admitted to Lincoln’s 
Inn, 8 May, 1721. He does not seem to 
have been called to the Bar. S 


3. JAmes. — Foster's Alumni 
Oxonienses’ says :— 

“ William James, b. 1576. Son of William 
James, Bishop of Durham, at Christchurch : 
matric. 10 Feb., 1592, aged 16. Student B.A. 
6 March, 1595. M.A. 21 May, 1599. Public 
Orator, 1601-4,” &e. 

This William James was the eldest son 
of the Bishop by Katharine, daughter of 
William Kisby (Kysbie), Mayor of Abing 
don. The Bishop’s wife has a brass to 
her memory at Kingham (Oxon) Church, 
on the north wall of the chancel. She 
died in 1588. The Orator, according to 
the Heralds’ Visitation of Durham in 
1615, married Anne, daughter of John 
Doiley of Overbury, Suffolk, and had a 
son John, aged 9 in 1615. In the Bishop’s 
will, dated 2 Oct., 1615, acknowledged by 
the testator 11 May, 1617, and proved 
at York 4 July, 1617, occurs the following : 

“Grandchiid John James, son of my son 
William James, deceased, over and above the 
interest which he has in the lease of the parsonage 
of Spelsbury, co. Oxon, which was given to his 
deceased father by me, 1001,.—at 21.” 

Can anybody give further particulars ? 

W. A. JAMES. 


2», Norfolk Square, W. 


WALKS (11 5. vi. 349).—A most 
interesting article on ‘Club Pole Heads 
in Somerset,’ written by Sir Spencer 
Ponsonby-Fane, appeared in The Con- 
noisseur for April, 1906. Another, en- 
titled ‘Somerset Club Brasses, by Mr. 
Emanuel Green, was published in the 
Journal of the British Archxological 
Association for September, 1909. Still 
another, entitled ‘Head Hunting: a 
West Somerset Hobby,’ by Mr. J. Kelway, 
appeared in Country Life on 1 Jan., 1910, 
All these deal with ‘* Club Walks.” 

I have attended dozens of them in 
Somerset towns and villages; and, a 
few years ago, the local papers frequently 
contained well-written descriptions of the 
processions, festivities, and proceedings 
generally. 

ENQUIRER can find a chapter on * Our 
Club Day’ im ‘ Rambles, Roamings, and 
Recollections,’ by * John Trotandot,” pub- 
lished by Longman, Green, Reader & 
Dyer in 1870. The writer (the late 
Mr. G. P. R. Pulman) was the editor and 
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proprietor of Pulman’s Weekly News, pub- 
lished at Crewkerne, and thoroughly 
enjoyed such gatherings. 

Most of the village clubs are rapidly 
disappearing now that the Insurance Act 
has come into operation. Cad. 


GuryAs (11 S. vi. 208).—As goulash 
this dish has for long figured in the bills of 
fare of the cheaper New York restaurants, 
whe:e its introduction is due to the large 


Hungarian element of the population. It |. 


consists of a stew of beef or veal, with 
potatoes and vegetables, to which a certain 
amount of seasoning is added. 


Mary P. Jacopr: Mrs. Epis (11 S. v. 
289, 397, 498).—For the main facts of Mrs. 
Ellis’s life and a list of her writings see the 
article on her husband, William Ellis, in 
the *D.N.B.,’ xvii. 296-7. 


WiILtiamM AMHERST, 1767 (11 8. v. 488).— 
The officer inquired for appears to have 
been the fourth son of Jeffery Amherst of 
{iverhead, barrister, and Bencher of Gray’s 
Inn (1677-1750); see Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
s.v. * Amherst.’ This son (1732-80) attained 
the rank of lieutenant - general, was aide- 
de-camp to George III., and successively 
became Lieutenant-Governor of Portsmouth, 
Governor of St. John’s, Newfoundland, and 
Adjutant-General of the Army. 

The Duke of Cumberland died on 31 Oct., 
1765. N. W. Him. 


San Francisco. 


IN (11 S. vi. 
191, 238, 297, 352).—In the discussion on 
this subject no mention has been made of 
Yelverton, near Tavistock in Devon. The 
etymology of this place-name can, I think, 
be illustrated from the names of other 
places in the West of England ending in 
-verton, such as Dulverton, Milverton, Silver- 
ton, Staverton, Thorverton, Tiverton. The 
etymology of the name of Tiverton in Devon 
is quite clear, and was correctly explained 
by Camden. Tiverton is a word compounded 
in Old English of twiford (in locative iwi- 
fyrde), “double ford,” and tin, “ town.” 
The first element, Tiver-, in Tiverton is 
identical with the place-name Twyford, 
“the double ford,” in Berks. We see, then, 


that the termination -verton represents O.E. 
ford and tin, and means ‘a place near a 
ford’; there can be no doubt, I think, that 
-verton has the same meaning in the place- 
name Yelverton. The element Yel- probably 
represents a river-name. Compare J/- in 
Ilchester, Ilminster. 


This account of the etymology of Yel- 
verton may be supported by the analysis of 
the name Silverton, which is composed of 
O.E. sylh+fyrde+tin: sylh is locative of 
O.E. sulh (Lat. sulcus), used here in the 
sense of “a sunk road or furrow.” Stlvertov 
means, therefore, “a place near a ford 
approached on one or both sides by a sunk 
road or gully.” The O.E. place-name 
Sulhford appears in Charter II. of the Craw- 
ford Collection ; see ‘ Aneedota Oxoniensia,’ 
1895, p. 47, where there is a good note on 
this name. A, L, MAayHEw. 


Botany (11 8. vi. 368).—As to lichens 
used in dyeing, see Lindsay’s ‘ Popular 
History of British Lichens,’ 1856, pp. 88- 
90. The species which were most used 
seem to have been Rocella tinctoria and 
fuciformis and Lecanora_ tartarea — the 
former for making orchill, the latter for 
cudbear. J. 


The following British lichens give a 
red dye: Ramalina scopulorum, Parmelia 
saxatilis, Parmelia omphalodes, Lecanora 
tartarea, Lecanora parella, Urceolaria scru- 
posa, Umbilicaria pustulata. 

Lecanora tartarea is used by the pea- 
santry of Northern Europe to furnish a red 
dye. 

Cudbear, Lecanora tartarea :— 

“The name was derived from Dr. Cuthbert 
Gordon, who first introduced the manufacture 
fof the dye from this plant] in Glasgow.’’— 
Jamieson. 

‘** The most useful and best known of our native 
dye-lichens is the rock-moss or cudbear (Lecanora 
tarlarea).’—Macmillan’s * Footnotes from Nature.’ 

Lecanora tartarea grows on rocks and 
tree trunks. Very probably crohil geat 
is Lecanora tartarea. See also ‘N.E.D.’ 
under ** Cudbear.”’ Wo. Moss. 

Bolton. 


Lonpon BrinGE (11 S. vi. 209, 318).— 
I am greatly obliged to R. B. P. for his 
reference to The Mechanic's Magazine, as 
possibly providing the identification of the 
writer of the pamphlet I cited at the first 
reference. The contributions on this subject 
by Mr. Christopher Davy were already 
familiar to me, but I dismissed his claims 
to the supposed authorship as he is thanked 
in a preliminary paragraph of the pamphlet 
for the use of his illustrations and data. 
In The Mechanic's Magazine of 6 Aug., 1831, 
p- 368, there is the following reference 
amongst the ‘ Interim Notices’ :— 

“Tt has been thought advisable to incorporate 
the observations intended for our present number 
on the opening of the New London Bridge in a 
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pamphlet which will appear on the subject next, 
and from which we shall give such extracts as 
will render the series of articles that have appeared 
in The Mechanic’s Magazine on the history and 
progress of this public work complete.” 

We may assume from this that either the 
editor prepared a series of articles on this 
subject, first publishing them as a pamphlet, 
or that they were offered him for his Maga- 
zine and he adopted a similar course. Three 
other names suggest themselves for this 
attribution of authorship: James Elmes, 
William Knight, Thomas Deakin. The last 
named is the least probable, but in 1832 he 
wrote to the Magazine, discussing the trans- 
verse settlement of the bridge. William 
Knight, F.S.A., of Canonbury, was the 
resident engineer, but his antiquarian taste 
should be more noticeable in the pamphlet. 
There is some analogy between his paper on 
the old bridge contributed to the Archeo- 
logia, the foot-notes to ‘A Memoir of Old 
London Bridge’ in The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine (March, 1832 ; reissued as a pamphlet), 
and ‘ Observer’s’”’ criticisms of the pam- 
phlet (vide p. 195, The Mechanic's Magazine, 
1832). Of James Elmes’s qualifications it is 
not necessary to write, and much as I should 
like to attribute the authorship to Knight, 
there is greater probability that it was 
written by Elmes, then Surveyor tothe Port 
of London. 

Two other names occur, but neither has 
any great claims to consideration: George 
Allen, of 69, Tooley Street, who between 
1828 and 1830 issued various plans and 
memorials in connexion with new bridge 
approaches from the south; and Peter 
Jeffery, of 81, Cheapside, who in 1827 was 
almost equally industrious for the northern 
approaches. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


DENNY, DE DEENE, AND Wrnpsor 
ties (10 S. xii. 424; 11 8. ii. 153, 274).— 
The following are some fresh facts bearing 
upon this subject. 

The first of these is very important evi- 
dence of the identity of the Denny and de 
Deene families. In a book of collections 
made by Thomas Starling in the time of 
Charles ITI., which is amongst the MSS. of 
Mr. Walter Rye, is pasted an old copy of 
the Denny pedigree compiled by Sir Matthew 
Carew about 1560, from information ob- 
tained from a monk named Denny at. the 
Abbey of St. Denis, near Paris (incomplete, 
however, as the monk died before fulfilling 
his promise to furnish a full copy of his 
“old written Parchment Booke’’), and from 
his own collections. 


At the foot of this pedigree is a drawing 
of the arms, a fesse dancettee, and in chief 
three crescents (the de Deene coat), with 
a casual note (the importance of the point 
evidently not having been guessed at) that 
this was the Dennys’ bearing before the coat 
of crosses (the Windsor arms). 

The heiress of the de Deenes of Deene, 
Northants, married a Tindall, whose de- 
scendants assumed the de Deene arms (as 
above) and the crest (sometimes described 
as “Denny ”’)a plume of five ostrich feathers 
issuing from a ducal coronet. But later on 
we find some of the Tindalls bearing the 
coat altered (no doubt for cadency) to a 
fesse dancettee, and in chief a martlet 
between two crescents—very similar to the 
Dennys’ second quartering. 

It is stated that one of the de Deenes, 
dying in the French campaign of Henry V.. 
desired that his body should be conveyed 
to the Abbey of St. Denis, whom he had 
chosen for his patron saint. He would be 
almost certainly identical with ‘John 
Denny, Esquire,” slain in the French wars 
about 1420, and buried at St. Denis. 

Sir Edmond Denny, Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, is described in a letter of one of the 
Exchequer officials, 10 Nov., 1500, as “* Mr. 
Deene.”’ E. D: 


THE QUEEN oF TauitI’s FEATHER Rose: 
THE SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT IN BEL- 
FAST (11 8S. vi. 210, 315).—In reply to Four 
ScorE YEARS AND TEN I am happy to be 
able to report that the copy of the Solemn 
League and Covenant that he refers to as 
having been in the old museum of which 
Mr. R. M. Young, M.R.1.A., was Hon. 
Secretary until its transference to the 
Belfast Corporation a few years ago, is 
still intact, and, let us hope, in as good a 
state of preservation as when it was first 
seen by your correspondent. The title- 
page is naturally somewhat worn and 
darkened with age, and the signatures of 
those who “ declared ’’ at Holywood, then 
a village a few miles from Belfast. are dim 
and partly illegible. Perhaps it should be 
explained that the famous declaration was 
printed in pamphlet form in Edinburgh, 
and blank pages were added for the signa- 
tures, of which there are about sixty. Those 
still decipherable include these names: 
John Wright, Thomas Reid, Thomas Baillie. 
Alexander Wadell, John McCormick, John 
Waugh, John Scott, John McBride, James 
Fairlie, Thomas Russel, Johnr Pentland, 
Alexander Gillespie, John Ma tin, James 
Webster, John McClelland. The first name 
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signed is that of the preacher Mr. Adair ; 
the second is that of Mr. Charles Hall, 
probably the parochial minister. In Patrick 
Adair’s * True Narrative’ will be found a 
minutely told account of the Covenanting 
tour in Ulster, when many Covenant books 
were signed, of which the Belfast copy 
seems to be the only one preserved, In 
Scotland. [ understand, there are several 
still preserved. In 1847 Dr. David Laing 
read a paper before the Society of Anti- 
quaries (Scotland) giving a list of those who 
had original copies of the Solemn League 
and Covenant in Scetland. It would be 
interesting to know if there are any in 
England. 

In view of the recent Covenant-signing in 
Ulster.a special article, illustrated with fac- 
similes of the pages of the original copy of 
1643, appeared in The Belfast Evening 
Telegraph. 

It may be added that there is an organiza- 
tion in Belfast—the Presbyterian Historical 
Society—that devotes special attention to 
the collecting and safe-keeping of documents 
and relics of Irish Presbyterian interest. 

J. W. 

Church House, Belfast. 


** NULLA NON DONANDA LAURU ”’ (11 S. 
vi. 370).— 
Where is the old man laid ?—look down, 
And construe on the slab before you 
“ Hic jacet GVLIELMVS BROWN, 
Vir nulla non donandus lauru.” 
W. M. Praed, ‘ The Vicar,’ ad fin. 
It seems as though the phrase owed its 
origin to Horace’s 
Laurea donandus Apollinari, 
Be... Odes, IV. ii. 9. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
[Mr. W. H.B. Brrp, MR. W. ErNst BROWNING, 
A. R.E., G., Pror. G.C. MoorE SMITH, and 
Mr. GEorGE WHERRY also thanked for replies.] 


CAWTHORNE (11 8. vi. 327).—In the Galle 
Face Cemetery, Colombo, is a tombstone 
with the following inscription :— 

“In memory of Maria, the beloved wife of 
William Cawthorne, Esq. She died at Colombo, 
9th September, 1857, aged 31 years. Also of 
William Cawthorne, Esq., who was accidentally 
killed at Kandy on 20th February, 1858, aged 
50 years.” 

The register at Kandy gives his age as 46. 
He died from a <arriage accident. He went 
out to Ceylon about 1846. and was a mer- 
chant. cocoa-nut and coffee planter, there. 
There have not been any persons of the name 
in Ceylon since the death of W. Cawthorne. 
Penry Lewis. 


lasted until 1845. 


“Sararr’”’ (11 8. vi. 349).—There is no 
“inner” or esoteric meaning about this 
word. It is in popular or colloquial use 
all over Catholic freland as an abbreviation 
of Shrovetide, the season immediately pre- 
ceding the penitential seven weeks of Lent. 
Marriages are forbidden during Lent ; hence 
there is always a little rush of amorous 
couples to the altar during ‘‘ Saraft,’’ or 
Shrovetide. J. F. HocGan. 

Royal Colonial Institute. 


This word, which is generally pronounced 
or ‘*Shraft,”” means Shrovetide : 
on or about Shrove Tuesday. See Joyce. 
‘English as We Speak It in Ireland” 
(1910), p. 322; and ‘ E.D.D.’ (s.v. ‘ Shraft ’). 

A. L. MAYHEW. 


“Saraft.” “‘ Shraft,” “ Sraft = Shrove- 
tide. Cf. ‘ Further Experiences of an Irish 
R.M..’ Somerville and Ross :— 

The last day of Shraft. 
Other examples, cf. ‘ English Dialect Dic- 
tionary,’ v. 411. 

Str. SWITHIN is not quite right. ‘‘ Saraft ”’ 
is, to use his words, “‘ the ecclesiastically 
proper time for wedlock ”’ only in this sense, 
that. when it ends, there begins one of the 
two seasons during which it is not allowed 
to “solemnize marriages,” 7@.e., from Ash 
Wednesday to Low Sunday, inclusive. 


Fourier Society (11 S. vi. 250).— 
Horace Greeley established, in 1843, a 
community on the Fourier basis in Pike 
County, Pennsylvania, on the Lackawaxen 
River. He named it ‘‘ Sylvania,” and it 
There is a settlement 
named Greeley not far from the site of 
“Sylvania.”” No Socialistic elements are 
in this. JoHn L. STEWART. 

Lehigh University, Pennsylvania. 


FRENCH SonnET: Arvers (11 S. 
vi. 246, 334).—I omitted to state in my 
reply that, according to Arvers, ‘ Mes 
Heures Perdues,’ 1833, p. 71, the famous 
sonnet was ‘“‘imité de Jitalien.” I have 
failed to find the Italian poem that suggested 
the idea to Arvers. Perhaps some reader 
of ‘N. & Q. may be more successful. 

W. F. PrRipeaux. 


CHURCHYARD INSCRIPTIONS: LIST OF 
TRANSCRIPTIONS (11 S. vi. 206, 255, 278, 
354).—I have a copy of all the inscriptions 
in the church and churchyard of Leigh, co. 
Kxent. Some of the inscriptions relate to 


persons buried at a period for which the 
registers are missing. 
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Mr. Hasleden some years ago in _ his 
‘Memorials of Smarden’ published tran- 
scriptions of all the inscriptions in the 
church and churchyard of Smarden, co. 
Kxent. R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 

Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 


Hotes on Books, 


Book of the Knowledge of all the Kingdoms, Lands 
and Lordships that are in the World. Written 
by a Spanish Franciscan in the Middle of the 
Fourteenth Century. Translated and edited 
by Sir Clements Markham. (Hakluyt Society.) 


THIS curious work—first published in 1877, edited 
by Marcos Jiménez de la Espada — is to be 
found at Madrid; in three manuscript codices of 
which the best is in the National Library. The 
date must be about 1360—or not later; for the 
flag of Majorea is given with the bars differenced 
from the bars of Aragon, which indicates that the 
annexation of Majorca by Aragon (1375) had not 
yet taken place. The work is quoted in a book 
of information concerning the coast of Africa 
compiled for Bethencourt the explorer in 1404. 
Was the good friar a traveller, or merely a com- 
piler? The latter has been by many scholars 
rather hastily assumed to be the case; but 
recently, upon a closer examination of the ques- 
tion, What could he compile from’? a more 
favourable opinion of him has grown up. His 
own work is itself one of the very earliest on 
geography: and even where his accounts are 
difficult to follow the information they contain 
seems clearly first-hand. The present work is 
principally a translation of that of Espada, who 
made many researches with the object of finding 
out the author’s name without success. 


The journey starts from Castille, and of every 
kingdom, principality, or city that possesses one, 
the friar—to the number of 94 in all—notes and 
depicts the flag. By Bayona” across the 
Pyrenees to ‘* Tolosa,’ he fares through France 
into Flanders and Germany, taking there a 
devious course, now northwards to the “‘ kingdom 
Dacia of the Danes,’’ now south-eastwards into 
Bohemia and Poland, then back again to Sweden 
and Norway. From Tille (Telemarken) ‘* we 
came to the island of Escocia, and found in it four 
[sie] cities. one called Donfres (Dumfries), another 
Eneruic (Edinburgh), another Veruic (Berwick). 
The King of this Escocia has for his device a 
red flag with three long lions of gold.”’ This, as 
the English editor remarks, is substituting the 
arms of England for those of Scotland ; perhaps 
because the traveller chanced to see on a flag the 
arms of King David’s English queen. “I 
departed,” the friar continues, ‘‘ from the land 
of Escocia and came to the kingdom of Ingla- 
terra. Know that it is a very well populated 
country, and that it contains eleven great cities. 
The largest, where they crown their King, is called 
Londres, and another Gunsa (? Windsor )where there 
are the general studies, another Antona (South- 
ampton), others Bristol, Artamua (? Dartmouth), 
Premua (Plymouth), and Miraforda (Milford). 
In a province they call Gales there is a great city 
called Dirgales which is a lordship of Inglaterra. 


The King of those lands has for his arms on a flag 
quarterly, in two quarters fleurs de lys gold on a 
field azure, because the King is of the house of 
France, and in the other two quarters in each 
one on a field gules three ounces gold. I left 
Inglaterra in a boat and reached the island of 
Irlanda, which is a short crossing of a mile. They 
say that formerly it was called Ibernia. Know 
that it is a well peopled island with a good climate, 
and that there are three [sic] great citiesinit. The 
chief one, where they crown the kings, is Estan- 
forda, the others Ymeria (Limerick), Cataforda, 
Rois, and Donbelin. In this island there is a 
great lake, and they say that the lake brings 
good fortune, because many enchantments were 
made on its banks in ancient times....”’ 


Next he goes to Iceland (which a _ copyist 
confuses with Ireland), and then ‘‘so far over the 
western sea ’”’ that he comes back to Spain again, 
and thence to the south of France and Italy. 
From Venice he penetrates into Hungary and alk 
the neighbouring parts, and then to Greece— 
the Morea and outlying island states—and to 
Turkey. Next comes the turn of the lands round 
the eastern head of the Mediterranean. He 
passes through Syria and visits Jerusalem—with- 
out any expression of emotion—going southwards 
to Egypt, and westwards from city to city.of North 
Africa. Here he becomes adventurous, and we 
enter upon the really important part of his work : 
he journeys ‘*‘ over the Zahara’’ and down to 
Senegal, where he tells us of the Rio del Oro 
with the ‘‘ Kingdom of Guynoa”’ upon its banks 
—the Senegal. He seems to have stayed some 
time in Sierra Leone, and then to have crossed 
into the Sudan and Senegambia, describing 
this region as a place of many delights. This 
was breaking new ground as far as European 
geography was concerned. Next coming upon 
the Nile, he takes it for the Euphrates, and finds 
out the Christians of Nubia and Ethiopia and 
Prester John. He makes inquiry for the terres- 
trial paradise, thought to be not far off, consisting, 
he is told, of mountains so high they come near 
to reach the moon, which has never been seen 
but of three men, and of no man ever ascended ; 
and men see it now in one quarter and now in 
another. Here they tell him of the four rivers 
which come out of the very deep seas which sur- 
round the mountains of Paradise—rivers whose 
rushing is so loud that it can be heard at a 
distance of two days’ journey, and makes the 
inhabitants of the country deaf. 


Soon after we find our friar in Asia, travelling 
with merchants ‘for a very great distance” to 
Delhi—whence he arrives at a province called 
India the sandy (Sind and Rajputana), where 
there are ‘‘ wise people with good memories, 
and learned in all kinds of knowledge.” By 
Oxanap (? Burmah) and Armalec (? Bengal) he 
comes to the empire of Catayo—which is “ the 
end of the face of the earth in the line of 
Spain”; and the land of the ‘‘ Grand Can, 
lord of the Fast.” What follows is by far 
the most interesting part of the itinerary, but 
we must forbear to quote it here. It is, of course, 
impossible to distinguish what the searcher has 
| seen with his own eyes from what he accepted on 
| hearsay; he tells tales—like some of those in 
| Herodotus—of strange beings dwelling in strange 
parts of the earth; and he professes to have 
stayed in the castle of Magog. There is little or 
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no literary quality about the writing, and it is 
astonishing how few details are given in describing 
great lengths of travel; but there is an atmo- 
sphere of ‘“‘ Wanderlust ” about the book which, 
apart from its historical and antiquarian im- 
portance, makes it delightful reading. 


BooxsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—NOVEMBER. 


Mr. FrANcIS EDWARDS sends us a Catalogue of 
Books on London and its Neighbourhood, which 
includes a part of the library of the late John E. 
Gardner. One of the most important of the 
works appearing in it, of which the price is 1701., 
is Nichols’s ‘ History and Antiquities of the 
County of Leicester,’ 9+vols., large folio, dating 
from 1795-1815. For 24l. each are offered 
Papworth’s ‘Select Views of London,’ 1816, and 
Pyne’s ‘ History of the Royal Residences,’ 3 vols., 
1819. Dallaway and Carpenter’s ‘ History of 
the Western Division of Sussex,’ in 3 vols., 
containing a large number of original water- 
colour drawings, costs 70/. (1815-30); and the 
3 vols. of Manning and Bray’s ‘ History and 
Antiquities of the County of Surrey,’ 1804-14, 
cost 251., or in a second large- paper copy, with 
161 additional plates, There are two sects, 
each costing 901., of Ackermann’s ‘ Repository 
of Arts, Literature, Commerce, Manufactures, 
Fashions, and Politics,’ complete from 1809-28, 
in 40 vols., and a copy, to be had for 301., of 
Ackermann’s ‘ Illustrations of Public Schools,’ 
the text by W. Combe, 1816. 301. is also the 
price of a copy of ‘ The Microcosm of London,’ 
with 104 coloured plates by Pugin and Rowland- 
son. An interesting item is the ‘“ Decree of 
Starre Chamber concerning Printing, made the 
eleventh day of July last past, 1637....Imprinted 
at London by Robert Barker, and by the Assignes 
of John Bill’’—the original edition, having the 
rare preliminary leaf ‘“ A ’’—18l.; and mention 
must also be made of the original Cash Receipt 
Book of Lincoln’s Inn Fields’ Theatre from Mon- 
day, 24 Oct., 1726, to Saturday, 22 Feb., 1728, 
under the management of John Rich, over 200 
folio leaves of vellum, lettered L. I. F. on back, 
50l. The period includes the production of ‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera,’ which was given for the first 
time on 29 Jan., 1727, when the account-book 
gives the receipts as 169/. 12s. Of the 62 nights 
for which the play was run, the thirty-seventh, 
from the point of view of the box-office, was the 
best, bringing in 1947. 18s. * Faustus ’ and several 
of Shakespeare’s plays appear among many 
others in these accounts. 

Mr. Francis Epwarps’s Catalogue No. 316 
also contains a large number of good items, of 
which we may mention a complete and unabridged 
set of the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society from 1665 to 1906, for which 200J. is 
asked; Valpy’s Delphin edition of the Latin 
Classics, the whole 162 vols., 1825, 301.; and a 
complete set, from 1830 to 1911, of the Proceed- 
ings of the Zoological Society, 70/. 


Messrs. Maaas’s Catalogue 297 is as fullas ever 
of tempting items—once more Portraits, Deco- 
rative Engravings, and Original Drawings. The 
last are chiefly from Vanity Fair, nearly all either 
by “Spy” (L. Ward) or (C. Pellegrini), 
contributed between 1869 and 1889. We noticed 
among them “ Ape’s’’ Tennyson— The Poet 


Laureate ’"—22 July, 1871, 181. 18s.: Spy’s”’ 
Wagner— The Music of the Future ’—19 May, 
1877, 351.; and ‘The Diogenes of the Modern 
Corinthians without his Tub,’ being ‘ Ape’s”’ 
caricature of Carlyle, 22 Oct., 1870, 27/. 10s, 
Among the more important engraved portraits 
may be mentioned Cousins’s mezzotint after 
Lawrence’s ‘ Lady Acland,’ a copy signed by the 
engraver, with the additional inscription *‘ My 
first plate—S. Cousins,’’ 1826, 150 guineas. There 
are two portraits of Mrs. Siddons, the more 
interesting being a mezzotint of J. R. Smith’s 
after the portrait Lawrence painted of her when 
he was 138, 1783, 851. Another example of 
Smith’s work, for which 1051. is asked, is the 
engraving after Appiani’s portrait of Napoleon, 
in which Napoleon, with the bridge of Arcole behind 
him, confronts a winged female figure who is 
inscribing something on a shield—a production 
which might serve to illustrate just how far 
brilliant technique may be said to redeem the 
hopelessness of utter frigidity in conception (1800), 
Nearly the same might be said—save for the 
charm of the figure—of Val Green’s engraving of 
Reynolds’s ‘ Lady Talbot,’ 1782, 1501. Hoppner’s 
‘Mrs. Jordan as Hypolita,’ engraved by Jones, is 
offered for 141. 14s. (1791), and a pair of Barto- 
lozzis after Reynolds— Lady Harrington and her 
Children’ and ‘ Lady Smith and her Children’ 
(1789)—for 50 guineas. 401. is in each case the 
price asked for Smith’s mezzotint after Romney’s 
* Mrs. Carwardine and Child ’ (1781), and Cousins’s 
engraving of Lawrence’s ‘ Lady Gower and her 
Daughter’ (1832). Lawrence’s pretty ‘ Lady 
Blessington ’—again engraved by Cousins, 1837— 
may be had for 91. 9s. A more important work, 
of which the price is 1151. 10s., is the portrait by 
Peters of Lady Elizabeth Compton, engraved by 
J. R. Smith, 1780. Amony the engravings of 
decorative subjects are six or seven Bartolozzis, 
the best of which is after Angelica Kauffman’s 
“Venus attired by the Graces,’ 1784, 451. There 
are four after Morland—among them Ward’s 
“The Shepherds,’ printed in colour, 1806, 130 
guineas—as well as a set of five sporting plates, 
some of which are after his work, 1790, 521. 10s, 


[ Notices of other Catalogues held over.]} 


Notices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
‘n order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


EpiroriAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 


A. Cuurcu.—Forwarded. 

MaxweEL_ Grant.—From Macaulay’s Ivry.’ 

CoRRIGENDUM.—Axnte, p. 398, col.2, 1.9 from foot, 
for Littleton” read Fittleton. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (NOVEMBER). 


A. LIONEL ISAAC Ss, Now Ready, 48 pp., free on application. 


(No. 358.) 
59, PICCADILLY, W. A Catalogue of Miscellaneous 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. Second-hand Books, 


including purchases from the Libraries of the late JOHN 

niversity of Cambridge (some of the Architectural Works 
French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth alens, and | having belonged to pee Ww WILLIS), and W. CHAWNER, 


Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE M.A., Master of Emmanuel College. 
to of any of these will ON SALE BY 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 
BOWES & BOWES, 
Telephone: 4435 MAYFAIR. 1, TRINITY sienna CAMBRIDGE. 


FRAN CI Ss E DWAR D S, CATA LOGUE CXLV. Modern History (chiefly 


European) in various Languages. Part I. : General 


BOOKSELLER, History, England, Scotland, British ‘Colonies, 

Unite States, and France. 
83a, HIGH STREET, CATALOGUE CXLVII. Books of Antiquarian, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. | Historical, and Literary Interest ; chiefly from the 


{ Library of the late Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith, 
——_ author of English Mysteries and Miracle Plays, 

| York Plays, &e. 
Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden | 


Books, &c. | POST FREE ON APPLICATION Tv 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. H. BLACKWELL, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. | Broad Street, Oxford. 
L. C. BRAUN, ARE YOU IN WANT OF 
Some Special Book, Journal, Review, or Work 
17, DENMARK STREET, of Reference ? 
CHARING CROSS ROAD IF SO, WRITE TO US! 
Wi S lists in th d Lyi f Work, 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. | Bepariment of Literature, New oF Second-hand 
ESTABLISHED 1883. Journals, Transactions, Reviews, and Magazines in Sets, 
Series, Odd Vols., or Parts. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. E. GEORGE & SONS, 


PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS Telephone : 5150 CENTRAL. 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. |__ Telegraphic and Cable Address: GEORGETTA, LONDON. — 


‘BOOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST 
Thousands of the Best Books 
at from 25 to 80 per cent below the a prices. 
The Largest and Best Stock of 


Books on Literary, Educational, Scientific, Medical, Law, 
all other subjects and for all Exams. Second-hand Books 
in orld. 


SECOND-HAND at HALF PRICES. 
NEW at 25 per cent DISCOUNT. WRITE FOR OUR NOVEMBER CATALOGUE. 


Catalogue No. 198 post free. 


State wants. Books sent on approval. Books bought. Ww H SM ITH & SON 
= 


W. & G. FOYLE, LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
135, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 186, Strand, London, W.C. 
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American 


RICHARD H. “THORNTON. 


In Two Volumes. 


This work is commended to the attention of the custodians 
of Public Libraries. 


The price is 30s. net. 


‘An American Glossary’ is not a Slang Dictionary, though of 
necessity it includes specimens of vulgar diction. 

The Illustrative Quotations, which are accurately dated, number 
14,000; and of these more than 11,000 belong to the period 
before the Civil War. 


In some instances a word or phrase which might be thought 
purely American is traced to an Elizabethan or Jacobean origin. 


“The book is unusually well edited.” —Spectator, June 15. 
“ Tt will have a permanent value for the student of philology.” 
Aberdeen Press, June 27. 
“Tt is the most comprehensive and elaborate work which has yet appeared 
in its peculiar field.’—N.Y. World, June 1. 
“ Tt is an extensive and valuable work of much research.”—Times, May 30. 
“It is quite as interesting as a novel, and, in places, as funny as a farce.” 
Standard, June 4. 
“Tt must always prove valuable to philologers who recognize the effectiveness 
of the historical method.’’—Scotsman, May 27. 
“Tt is an amazing collection of what are known as ‘ Yankeeisms.” ” 
Daily Express, June 3. 
“ We find throughout dated instances which show clearly the development of 
language, and give [this] careful and erudite work a status such as is accorded to 
the New English Dictionary.’ cassis June 29. 
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